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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON SOUTHEAST ALTERNATIVES 

December, 1973 

The Experimental Schools Program (ESP), a plan testing comprehensive 
ohange in education, was initiated in 1971 with the intent to bridge the 
gap from research and experimentation to practice. 

The experimental schools concept became a reality when Congress appro- 
priated $12 million for the fiscal year 1971 following President Nixon's 
message on education reform, March 30, 1970. The program was first 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education and now is directed by 
the National Institute of Education (NIE). 

The Minneapolis Public School District was one of eight school dis- 
tricts throughout the nation that received $10,000 planning grants to pre- 
pare a proposal for a single comprehensi\ ? K-12 project. In May, 1971 three 
of the eight district* 'nneapolis Public Schools, Berkeley Unified School 
District of Berkeley, California and Franklin Pierce School District of 
Tacoma, Washington, were selected as experimental school sites. There are 
18 experimental school sites as of 1973. 

Southeast Alternatives, the name given to the Minneapolis Public Schools' 
Experimental School Project, was funded for five years. On June 1, 1971, a 
27-month operation grant of $3,580,877 was made to the school district. A 
final 33-month contract for $3,036,722 was approved by the National Insti- 
tute of Education (NIE) cn May 22, 1973. 

Major factors in the selection of southeast Minneapolis as the site for 
the Minneapolis program were its commitment to a comprehensive proposal, past 
record of responsible innovation, and plan for providing parent choice of 
alternative schools. The 2,200 K-12 students in the project include a ra- 
cially and economically diverse urban population. Southeast Minneapolis, 



bounded by factories, flour mills, freeways, multiple dwellings, residential 
neighborhoods, shopping areas and railroads, also houses the main campus of the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Stately' old homes, low income apartments 
and expensive condominiums are all looated in the area, this mixture 
of ages, occupations, interests, and life styles supports a diversity of views 
about the nature of public education which the five SEA alternative schools 
of parent choice reflect. 

The central theme of Southeast Alternatives is to provide comprehensive 
change in the educational structure and programs for the better education of 
children. The change is accomplished by offering choices to students, 
teachers, and parents in the types of educational programs available, involving 
students, faculty and parents in educational decision-making processes and 
decentralizing the administrative structure of the school district to local 
schools. 

At the elementary level four major alternative school programs are 
offered : 

The Contemporary School at Tut tie utilizes the graded, primarily self- 
contained classroom structure. The basic skills of mathematics and language 
are developed through an individualized multi-text, multi-media approach. 
Students flow between their base rooms and a variety of learning centers to 
participate in learning activities throughout the entire school day. 

The Continuous progress primary at Pratt and the Continuous Progress 
intermediate at Motley allow each child to advance at his own pace without 
regard to grade level. Mornings are highly structured with language arts, 
math and .social studies. Afternoons are. used for two week interest groups 

■lecigned and iro] enented by dtucents, faculty and staff, parents and volunteers. 

The Open School at Mvcy offers flexible curriculum, scheduling and age 
grouping, with emphasis on helping children to learn to think, and to learn 
to make independent judgment:? . 



Thu Krea School (K«4g) has curriculum fXe&iViXi^ aU$w3*$ ifcfcbM 
pursue t*re<*s he or she wishes to develop and experience with emphasis eu 
tuafciug the curriculum relevant to present day Issues and on enhancing students 
skills, knowledge arid inner autonomy for acting as free people in an 
environment of rrpidj almost radical change. The Free School is particularly 
committed to recognize and oppose racist, sexist and class oppression in 
today's world. 

At tho secondary level tha Free School program option is available us 
well as the flexible Marshall-University High School array of courses and 
activities. At Marshall-University High School each student with his parents' 
consent designs his or her educational program within a trimester syctem of 
tvclve week courses. In addition to single discipline courses there are muiti 
disciplinary courses, independent study opportunities, and a variety of ox'f- 
cwiipus leimip<2 programs in the community. 

The transitional program for grades 7-8 at Marshall-University High 
School has been revised to offer choices to students coming from the eljnei. 
t*ry options. An ungraded Open Classroom and graded classes are availaole as 
• as A.L. 17 -., V.o Adjusted Learning Environment for students with sp3cial 
^eeds. Teachers work in teams to olfer a fle-d.ble pro 0 rem to ii.jet the n ,w!j 
of students in the trmsitional years. 

A Teacher Center has been established to provide ter.chars ^ith an oppor- 
tunity to receive substantial inservicw tir.inir.g ^s veil as to pvovide c. 
avenue for preservice experiences. An Inservict oOim.iitte- m,..de up . £ icu.-l.- --s 
from the schools receives proposals and acts on them, thus p: oviding a direct 
role for teachers in the staff development activities. The Univeroit/ ^ 
Minnesota and Minneapolis Public Schools jcirtly ope -".t; the Tecc' .er C i 
wnioh vls firjt initiated uith federal SEA funds. 

Evaluation of the SEA project is both internal and external. The L/vol i 
intern^] evaluation team provides dry-to-day responsive formative e»<luatio*i 
•cc pxo?raiP a<.2:.^ ion-makers including parents, administrators, faculty. ot.i*i' 
and st 'e.vts. 

- iii - 



fhe level II Evaluation team is organised by the AMES Corporation, Tftla 
external team is known as the Minneapolis Evaluation Team (MET) and is account* 
able directly to N.X»S. The purpose of external evaluation is to independenti^r 
collect information of a sumative nature about SEA which will be of use to prac- 
ticing educators who are in the process of designing, implementing or operating 
programs to improve education. 
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BACKGROUND AND PROCEDURES OF' THE STUDY 

In the fall of 19*1 h the SSA Management ' Team% recognising that the 
decentralisation of the governance process m® one of the major thrusts of the 
Southeast Alternatives program* requested that the SEA Internal Evaluation Team 
carry out studies to determine bo what extent this kind of decentralisation was 
being realized. The Evaluation Team contended that an examination of the total 
governance picture in SEA would make use of a number of studies that the Team 
had carried out or was currently working on. The Team agreed to produce a 
summary report using these various sources during the summer of 197U* 

However, one important aspect of governance in SEA that hadn't received 
much attention by the Evaluation Team was the various advisory/governance 
representative bodies that had been created to serve each school's program and 
the SEA program as a whole. In November, 1973 the Management Team approved a 
plan from the Evaluation Team to carry out a study of the participation in 
governance by those representative groups. This report contains the findings 
from that study. 

The groups to be covered in the study are as follows: 

Group's Nane Affiliation 

Marcy Open School Council Marcy Open School 

Pratt/Motley Coordinating Pratt/Motley Continuous 

Committee Progress Schools 

Tuttle PTA Board Tut. tie Contemporary School 

Free School Governing Board Southeast Free School 

Marshall-University High School Marshall-University High School 

Principal's Advisory Council 

Soutneast Community Educational Southeast Alternatives Area 

C "uncll 
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"A decision rviking group in Southeast Alternative:; consisting of the SEA 
director, principal. 1 ; of the .lEi\ .;e;>o^l;;, and managers c> : * fcajor K-12 programs « 

-1- 



Each of these groups consists of !Y*cuity$ parent, and in soma eases student 
representatives* plus an adminletor, and e&oh g^oup plays Home kind of role 
in the decisionmaking process of its own organisation. 



is taken to mean the rcakirv; of decisions that directly affect the fate of other 
people. Governance is seen ns •? process which involve? "tore than simply the 
final decision being declared. No person mnkss docipions in a vacuum. Everyone 
is affected by the notions mid viewpoints of others when making decisions, 
especially the actions and viewpoints of thane to hv effected by the decisions. 
Thus, de c on*, ral i rs at 1 on of \* o v : ■ rn an o o is tuken to moan procedures being established 
to allow mors .and different kinds of people; to formally participate in 
influencing the decisions Lhat will effect thorn bo J Jig made by others, as well as 
in actually making decisions themselves . 

The data Tor oho various section::. cP the report wore collected through 
interviewing and examination of written niatorhiL' shown below: 



The major concepts used in this study should .be made clear. Governance 



D-i.t\L Collection Method 



Ron or t Section 



examination of explanatory documents 
such as group constitutions, 3EA 
planning papers, etc. 




Purpose and History of 
Each Group 



Organization Facts for 
Each Group 



examination of minutes of group 
meetings 



Perceptions of Group Members 



Issues Handled by Each 
Group 



interview 



;s with j*roun nor bo r^ 



Community Membership 
Ko/idence of Each Group 



A list of int.'jrvi'jv/ -!u«;st.i on:; 



.L: fuiina in Apf. 
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Some exceptions t,o int.; rorwti tu**' roliiwi 

1) Free School, Governing Board - No interviews were conducted because the 

a shoo J 1 o internal ©valuator \m conducting 
a separate round of interviews with 
Governing Board members dealing with dif- 
ferent issues as part of the school's own 
evaluation plan* 

No minutes were exvi.h.-> I 1 •.unuro the Governing 
Board han in tho past kept no formal 
minutocj thus, t.ho data on "issues handled 
by the croup" was taken from the interview 
note:; of the internal ©valuator at the 
Free School. 



2) Pratt/Motley Coordinating 
Committee 



3) Marshall-U High School 
Principal's Advisory 
Council 



The notes of the external e valuators a'o 
Pratt and Motley on Coordinating Committee 
nestings were used to obtain data on 
"issues handled by the group" because the 
Committee keeps no formal minutes* 



Interviews with Council members were not 
carried out because the Council had not 
been active long enough at the time of 
this writing for members to have had time 
to make their own judgments about the 
group. Also for this reason, no atteirpt 
was made to examine the issues handled by 
the Council. An interview with the Marshall- 
U principal and with a Council member who 
had also served on the Council's predecessor 
body produced needed information on the 
group' s history and organization. 



decision kaxer's mm to mm m mmmnm m nm mmt 

The prtftary purgwA* of this np&n if %® pwide mstoX ItiHvmtim far 
people who will be participating in making a judgments about the Southeast 
Alternatives program. All judgment® are made through a process similar t© the 
following t 

Given i Wi must make n judgment * 

To make this judgment, we need the answers to certain questions * 
To get th® answers to these questional w© need oertain information* 
To get this information* we need "data" gathering strategies* 

The chart on the following page ahowo how the Study of Participation in 
Governance by Representative Groups in Southeast Alto mat ivea* used as a 
strateg y e produced the informatio n contained in this report, which helps answer 
certain questions pertinent to making r > Judgment about the Southeast Alternatives 
program. 

It is the evaluator'c opinion that although this study contains examples 
of all five kinds of info motion Hated on the chart, the most valuable informa- 
tion in the study is of type "A 11 . r ind fl D w m shown on the chart* Also, it 
should not be assumed that the ^roupr described in thin report constitute the 
only decentralization procedures developed in Southeast Alternatives • For 
example, the IJM/MPS Teacher Center ic another example of a vehicle for petting 
more and different kinds of people involved in making decisions about staff 
development fund;; « The chart ILita :;on.e other s trnte^ic;; in addition to this 
study which would produce information pertinent to the Judgment about SEA f s 
progress toward:; decentralizing the K^vi'm-'Uioe procerus 
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The following conclusions arc- b*s«d on the data presented in this report* 
Because most of th« datu is of a subjective nature* r#ad@rg are strongly urged 
to study it on their own and draw their own conclusions. 

Collusions 1, 3 aad k ar® h&md on data in Vm "Documentation 11 section, 
of the report. 

Conclusion 2 is based on the dati in the? w Docui-iun nation" and "Comparison 
Of Community Membership Residence" sections of the roport. 

Conclusions 5, 6, and 7 are based on the "Comparison of Issues Handled 1 ' 
section of the report. 



1) Mechanisms for the decentralisation of governance have been established 

in Southeast Alternatives $ amon*; the most important of these are 
the representative advisory /governance gro\;ps in the project* 

2) These groups have brought more, and to some extent different kinds of 

people closer to the governance procedure in Southeast schools 
than was true before SEA begun. 

3) A variety exists in the roles *\jrui ors.'-nlsation of these groups, reflective 

of the variety in the alternative educational programs in SEA 
which these groups serve • 

h) These group* generally do not remain static, but rather change their 
roles *nd organization meet the demands of the programs 
the;/ serve* 

5) Groups which serve individual schools spend a majority of their time 

dealing with school-specific issues, but some time is also spent 
dealing with SEA-vide isruos that affect all the schools. 

6) The groups Spend most of their* line on planning programs and developing 

procedures for implementing those programs, and less time on 
budget and personnel issues. 

7) In general, the groups have net r laced great emphasis on the governance 

charges laid out. for their respective prograns in the 1971-76 
SEA Comprehensive PI. n. 
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DOCUMENTATION: THE PURPOSE, HISTORX, AND ORGANIZATION OF EACH GROUP 
WITH PERCEPTIONS FROM SOME OF ITS MEMBERS 
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MARCY OPEN SCHOOL COUNCIL 
Purpose t The Council is a representative group of persons consisting of elected 
members from the various groups involved in Marcy School. Its primary 
purpose is to involve all these groups in the planning, decision-making, 
and implementation of the Philosophy and Goals of Marcy Open School. 

History : Prior to SEA, Marcy School had a PTA organization for communicating 
information between school find home. During the first year of SEA' 
the Marcy administration consisted of a principal, intern principal, 
and a curriculum coordinator. The administration was committed to the concept 
of decentralizing decision-making to include not only staff members, but parents 
as well. Important questions centering on program development were presented to 
staff for their consideration and a model of faculty involvement began to develop. 

In the early fall of 1971 Marcy held open meetings of community, staff, and 
administration to develop proposals for a governance council. From these meetings 
came a Provisional Steering Committee on Governance which investigated the 
, varieties of school governance bodies then functioning in or near Southeast. 

a close vote in late 1971, the Marcy community chose to establish an 
advisory, rather than a policy-making governance council. Elections were held 
from among students, parents, teachers, and aides. In January, 1972 the new 
Marcy Advisory Council began operation. It was the purpose of the Council to 
assist in providing direction for the Marcy program, and almost immediately it 
received two important responsibilities, those of developing the budget for the 
program and for recommending selection of new staff members. 

In May, 1972 new elections were held and by the following fall, the Council 
was conducting its own investigation of external testing at Marcy and setting up 
a special committee to evaluate recordkeeping, the "family" grouping system, 
and the interest centers in the school, 

ERIC 



Ituring the- i yy f ^ ._".:1mo.! ,y«vir, tho Council began an evolution away from 
:;erv;nf ptoroly on :.M.lvi:;ory ro.ic tc tho Marey administration. Ju. though the 
principal! sLi.11 Ivks tne legal responsibility for decision-making at the school, 
he has worked himself into a comfortable position as an ex-offlcio Council member 
an.i r;o:-t d<?ci;j:.onr aro r;adc by concensus of the Council members. It was found 
that studont.f? did not Unvo tho patience or interest to participate on the Council 
on re^u 1 . b'j.ri* 1 - . *tal ;;tudont membership .a tho Council was dropped 
-ith th<; provision that uuuientu could come to the Council at any time with their 
::oncerrv . 



MAItCV OPEN SCHOOL COUNCIL 
Fact Sheet (as of May, 19 ?h) 

Founding Date: Fiill 9 1971 

Meetings : open to public 

twice per month: one combined staff /Council meeting 

one Council only meeting 
run informally, with occasional use of formal procedures 

Method of Action: consensus of members 

votes taken on some matters of debate 

Representation: $ parents (at-large) 

5 staff members 
principal (ex-officio) 

community resource coordinator (ex-officio) 
5 alternates , one from each "family" grouping 

Selection of Members: ail members except ex-officio members are elected by 

their respective constituency groups to one year terms 

Officers: Chairperson, Secretary, Treasurer 
elected by Council membership 
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MARCY OPEN SCHOOL COUNCIL 



Composite viewpoint based on interviews with 

Bob Steller - Marcy parent 
Martha Gerritz - Marcy teacher 
Glen En oh - Marcy principal 
Timi Stevens - Marcy parent 

The Marcy Council has moved away from its original stance as just an 
"advisory" group and Council members interviewed felt that the Council definitely 
directed its actions to a wider audience than the principal alone. Council dis- 
cussion and action has focused on the work of the Marcy teachers, the school's 
internal evaluation effort, and the Southeast Council, as well as the principal. 
While the principal still has the legal right to overrule Council decisions, he 
has never done this and, as Council decisions are made be consensus, the issue 
of one person having too much power has not arisen. 

The agendas for Council meetings are set by a committee consisting of the 
principal and three other members, but the process is very open for anyone to 
get a concern placed on the agenda* This is usually done by contacting a 
Council officer or having a Council member bring the issue up at a meeting. 
Some problems have arisen when the agendas have gotten too lengthy, and the 
Council had to re-examine its stance on the kind of issues it felt it could 
appropriately deal with. Sometimes the Council defers a suggested issue to 
one of its committees, or a staff member who could work out details and then 
bring recommendations to the Council. The principal, staff members, parents, 
students, and indirectly the Southeast Council have all submitted issues to the 
Council in the past. 

A variety of methods are used to keep people informed of the Council's 
considerations. Information on agendas and minutes are sent home in the students' 
take home packets, published in the Marcy nev/sletter, announced in the school's 
"family" meetings, and are relayed by an informal but extensive telephoning 



process. Staff are kept ;.ware through reports on Council business at staff 
meetings. The Council attempts to engender an attitude that people should take 
the responsibility for getting their own information ence the Council has done 
all it can to make it available. 

People outside the Council provide feedback mostly through contacting Council 
members by phono. The Council supports a number of committees whose members 
include many non-Council people to study individual issues. Informal suppers 
are held before some Council meetings to encourage people to attend. The intensity 
Oa input from non-Council people usually depends upon which issues are being 
discussed. The work of the Council does reach far into the Marcy community, 
including areas outside the Southeast area as evidenced oy the geographic mini- 
meetings that have been set up to deal with large SEA issues. 

The Council members interviewed felt people were generally satisfied with 
the work of the group, but some problems are present. At one point during the 
1973-7li school year a number of people complained that the Council was not 
really dsaling with issues, just taJking around thorn. Some felt that the 
Ccunc.M was missing some important issues. Brainstorming sessions were set up 
and the issues people thought were most important were put on uhe agendas for 
the remainder of the year. Some staff members were frustrated at having to 
e.enl with certain issues at both Council and staff meetings. There was also a 
problem felt with the feasibility of students being full-time Council members, 
sdH it was decided that student spots on the Council would be left open for 
those times when they had an issae to bring up. In general members feel that 
people are very glad the Council is there, but it is sometimes hard to get 
used to the new concept that the Council represents for the Marcy program. 

Council members who wore interviewed felt the Council had had a beneficial 
:impact. It is true Mia-, the -roup h-is gotten bogged down in their business 
but the Council 1;; ra:;pec tod bec us : the members are felt to take their work 



seriously and they make an extensive efft o gather as much relevant 
information as possible when considering an issues People said that the experi- 
ence gained through Council work in how to effectively bring staff and community 
together to reach decisions was well worth the price of some lack of efficiency. 
The principal has become comfortable with his role on the Council and is open 
about sharing information concerning Minneapolis Public Schools and SEA 
Management Team riduinistrative decisions with the Council. Members interviewed 
felt that the Council had indeed brought about changes in the school and that 
all people involved in the Marcy program are affected by the Council's actions. 



PRATT/MOTLEY COORDINATING COMMITTEE 



Purpose | The Committee served to help coordinate the continuous progress 
program between the Pratt and Motley buildings by advising the 
principal on parent raid staff concerns. 

Histoiy t Before fall, 1971 Pratt and Motley were separate schools. When SEA 
began that fall and the schools wore paired under a common program, 
it became cl^or that some mechanism was needed to help Insure 
coordination between the two buildings. The principal and administrative assistant 
drew up plans for the Coordinating Committee. Elections for the three at-large 
community member positions were handled by the community liaison for the school 
and the executive board of the newly combined Pratt and Motley PTA groups. 

During the 15/73-VU school year, faculty meetings at the two buildings were 
combined which served to decrease the necessity for having a special Coordinating 
Committee. However, the Cowriitteu continued to provide an easier way to bring 
parents closer to the docicrion-makln^ process than the PTA, because of the nature 
of the PTA 1 a defined role. 
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PRATT/MOTLEY COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
r\ct ohe-';t of May, 197ll) 

Founding Date: Fall, 1971 

Meetings: open to public 
two per non+.h 
run informally 

Method of Action: mainly an open forum to air opinions to principal 

coca.; ionalJy roc*r:mond.- t tons rru:do by consensus 

Re p r e c en t a t i on : p r h i c ip a i 

-'• ;:taiT member;*, w follow:. - 
coord irvitot'w nt hot.h schools 
r ioi2n.i r : ior 
social wurkor 
reading coordinator 
math coord hi-i tor 
r.t'tlT r^'.i't^r t'x'co »«ach school 

-i;>- 



7 parents as follows 
community liaison 
PTA president 

volunteer coordinators at both schools 
3 parents at-large 

Selection of Members i all members are specified except three parents which 

are elected by the Pratt/Motley community 

Officers t none 

PRATT/MOTLEY COORDINATING COMMITTEE 

Composite viewpoint based on interviews with 

Jere Purple - Pratt/Motley parent 
Betty Jo Zander - Pratt/Motley principal 
Rachel Levitt - Pratt/Motley parent 
Phil LeBeau - Pratt/Motley counselor 

The Pratt/Motley Coordinating Committee acts primarily as an advisory group 
to the principal of the schools. Committee members interviewed also felt that 
sometimes action was directed to the Pratt/Motley staff as a whole. Also, the 
work of the group affects the principal's reporting to the SEA director and the 
MPS administration. Mostly, the Committee deals with day to day school 
management problems and acts as a sounding board of staff and parent opinion 
for the principal. 

The agenda is made up by the principal but is not restricted to issues she 
wishes to discuss. Stafi and parents can ask members to bring issues to the Com- 
mittee, or often people just call the principal to request a place on the agenda. 
The agenda is publicized prior to each meeting. 

information about the work of the Committee is announced through the weekly 
school newsletter and by word of mouth. Staff representatives usually report 
to their colleagues during staff meetings. 

People outride the Committee give feedback usually by contacting members. 
Some people don't nee the Committee members a?j having real constituencies. 



Rather, they are a group of "concerned people" acting to serve the school by- 
being involved. Thus, if a person wants to convey some feelings to the group, 
he doesn't think so much in terms of contacting a "representative" but in terms 
of informally contacting an "active person". 

Many people feel that the Committee served a very useful function when it 
waa first organized but novz is not as necessary for the schools ♦ Parents are 
not too aware of the Committee as tin official group. As joint staff meetings 
between the Pratt and Motley faculties nave been held regularly this year, staff 
members tend to see tho work of the Committee as a duplication of what is discus- 
sed in staff meetings. The buildings no longer have to rely as heavily on the 
group to be the source of coordination for the two schools. 

Even with some of these drawbacks, all of the Committee members interviewed 
felt the work of the group had been beneficial in the schools' decision-making 
process. The group has shown tangible results in its discussions of fi^ld tr. 4 p 
procedures and planning Pratt's outside grounds. It is seen as a useful forum 
for opinions and has been valuable as an originator of issues to be handled by 
the Pratt/Motley PTA, which is a larger and more representative group for. parents 
but which doesn't meet often enough to nffjeiently deal with all new issues at 
the time they arise. One member pointed out that the joint staff meetings were 
held on time funded through federal s taff development money and were it not 
for these extra funds, the role of the Committee would be more crucial. 

As the continuous progress program will be consolidated into the Pratt 
building alone for the school yoar, the program will probably not have 

nearly as strong a need for a "coordinating body". The chances are good that 
the Committee v/ill evolve into a formal principal's advisory group. 



TUTTLE SCHOOL P.T.A. BOARD 

Purpose t The P.T.A. Board acts to facilitate home, school and community 

communication and interaction by informing school staff about parent 
and community concerns, raising additional funds for the school's 
program, and assisting in the recruitment and training of volunteers 
for the school. 

History: Prior to the beginning of SEA in 1971 the principal was the central 

decision maker for Tut tie, utilizing input from the staff. The parents 
were not extensively involved in the school's decision-making. process. 
The PTA functioned mostly as a service and social organisation. General PTA 
meetings were usually poorly attended, though special PTA-sponsored events like 
"open house" and "fan fest" were well attended. 

In spring, 1972 the PTA conducted a survey to serve as a guideline for PTA 
restructuring. The number of general meetings was reduced, grade level meetings 
and community mini-meetings were initiated, and the existing committees of the 
PTA were re-examined. 

During the two school years 1972-7U, the PTA Board has continued to run 
service and fund raising activities, but also has become much more involved in 
voicing parent concerns about important SEA issues that affect Tuttle. The Board 
has also taken part in writing committees that formulated plans for the final 
years of the SEA project. 



TUTTLE SCHOOL P.T.A. BOARD 



Fact Sheet (as of May, 197U) 



Founding Date: existed prior to Fall, 1971 

Meetings : open to public 
once per month 

run in an organized but informal mann3r 

Me w .hod of Action: writing teams produce a document which is voted on for approval 

or Board instructs officers to review it for approval 

Representation: 18 parents 

2 staff members 
principal 

Selection of Members: k officers elected by general PTA membership 

chairpersons of Ik committees appointed bv officers and 

ratified by general PTA membership 
staff members volunteer and rotate every two months 

Officers: President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer 
elected by PTA membership 



TUTTLE SCHOOL P.T.A. BOARD 

Composite viewpoint based on interviews with 

Marvin Bunnell - Tuttle parent 
Chery] Biel - Tuttle parent 
Art Lakoduk - buttle principal 
Lois Skinner ~ Tuttle parent 

Members of the PTA Board interviewed felt -that the Board directed its actions 
at a variety of audiences* In some cases the Board advises the Tuttle principal* 
Other times the Bonrd has expressed concerns to the Minneapolis Board of 
Education and administrative officers, the SEA director, and local aldermen. 
The Board also carries out' business concering its affiliation with city-wide and 
national PTA organizations, and sometimes organizes activities independent of 
other authority* 

The Board f c ngend-* i:. open and anyone who wishes can add items by calling 
one of the officers prior to a meeting, or by having a Board member bring it 
up during a meeting. Some ngonda itcmn are also initiated by the national PTA. 



organization through the mail. 

Communication of Board actions to those outside the group consists of 
minutes being sent to each home after every meeting., a weekly PTA newsletter to 
the community, articles in the SEA newsletter rind the local newspaper, community 
meetings on issues, and a network of phone calling by bo^rd members and parent 
homeroom representatives. Staff representatives to the Board, who rotate every 
two months, report back to staff meetings in the school. 

Feedback from people to the Board often consists of phone calls to Board 
members. The Board also makes use of its own surveys and the SEA Parent 
Opinion Survey to get readings on parent feeling. Mini-meetings in the community 
and "coffee discussions n at the school one morning a week also provide an oppor- 
tunity for parents to voice their concerns. 

The Board members interviewed all felt that people were very satisfied with 
the work of the Board. Certainly some parents are more involved than others, 
and Board membership tends to come from those parents who are most heavily 
involved with the school. People did show dissatisfaction when an issue con- 
cerning the school was disagreeable to them but none of the Board members remem- 
bered any occasion when the Board wasn't able to help deal effectively with 
complaints . 

The Board members interviewed all felt that the Board had had a definite 
impact and that its work had benefitted other decision makers. Communication to 
the community has improved as have relations with the SEA administration. The 
agendas have reached the point of being unmanageable because so many issues 
have been brought before the Board and co-presidents are being considered for 
197U-75 to help divide up the increased work load. The Tuttle Board has made a 
concerted effort to stick to business .and the important issues, as well as 
organizing social and fund rai.-i.ng events. For ex.-unplo, the Board played a 
crucial role in .jetting up a well attended meeting on the issue of the four-day 
school week which resulted in a board recommendation to district and SEA admin- 



istratoro that the plan not be Implemented ?• t Tuttle. 

The Doara h*3 proven to be very ooMfwtiblo with the principal and he in turn 
feels comfortable in openly discuss inn school, SEA-wide, and district-wide prob- 
lems with the Board* The large amount, of informal c&iw^ni 3ation enables the 

i 

principal to catch many potential i-suos before they reach a crisis stage. j 
f'he oom.tm> of HEA hay brought with it many new problems and issues to be ' 
oonriuored by the Tuttin comr.unity, but board member;* fo^ 1 thir has been bonefi- 
c:\al in getting people Involved in decision-making and has broadened the scope 
of the PTA Board. 
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SOUTHEAST KKEK 3CHOO!. GOVERNING BOABD 



Purpose t The Governing Board, being a representative group of students, staff, 
and parents, will participate intensely in making decisions about all 
aspects of the Free School program, working towards its current goal 
of, by fall, 1??6, taking over all responsibility for program decision 
making currently held by the. Free School principal. 

History t The impetus for the creation of the Free School in 1971 came from mem- 
bers of the Southeast community, some more vocal than others. Parents 
and secondary students provided input into the plan required for 
funding and pursued the major problem of finding a physical plant for the school. 
One staff member was designated as head teacher with administrative responsibility 
but only as co-equal in authority with all other stax n f. 

The older students felt very strongly that they should be in charge of making 
decisions about the school's operation. The Free School parents questioned this; 
they wanted to let the students take responsibility for their- education, yet 
they were skeptical about the kinds of decisions that would result if all groups 
involved in the school were not represented. 

During the first few months of the school year lengthy meetings of parents, 
students, and staff were frequently held at which every aspect of governance 
and administration was open to free discussion and on-the-spot amendment by vote 
or consensus of those present. 

§y the winter cf 1972, it became apparent that the school needed more 
organization and better facilities, so parents set up their own meetings at the 
school which were attended also by staff and students. Eventually the head 
teacher became the convener cf there neetin»*s and ran them in an open manner. 
This led to some difficulty in reach i.nr clear-cut decisions and the necessity 
cf ending discussion and making a final decision often ^ell to the head teacher, 



though he had only vague or contested authority to {?ee it carried out. 

In the spring, 1972, there was general agreement that Free School required 
an identifiable governing board representative of student, parent and staff 
constituencies. A board was elected and began work under an informal charter. 
This original board was composed of seventeen members, mostly staff and students 
(including primary age) and four parents. The meetings were more structured 
and an attempt was made to reach definite decisions through consensus. Sub-com- 
mittees concentrated on special areas of concern. 

Tie board took the responsibility of making program, staff, and budget pro- 
posals "for the second year. The first official recognition of the board was 
probably by the Minneapolis Public Schools personnel office which followed 
board advice in selecting new staff during tN> summer of 1972. Around that time 
the head teacher announced his resignation, and during the summer the beard 
selected a new administrative director for 1972-73. On his wrivd, th; new 
director became, in effect, a principal. 

Early fall of 1972 caw approval of a written constitution and bylaws for the 
Governing Board. Elections were held for new Board members, and they began their 
term with an all-day human relations training event. 

It was felt from past experience that primary age students wouldn't be able 
to function effectively on the Board, go their membership was dropped. Hcwever, 
th'j bylaws concerning the Board's membership were constructed t« ensure represen- 
tation of this age level through their parents and staff. 

By winter of 1972-73, the focus of Board governance wao the work of its 
personnel committee, designing and carrying out staff evaluative" , and of the 
Board as a whole spending many hours reviewing and revising thf school's 
comprehensive plans for 1973-76. 



Present: The 1973-714 school year has boon a trying one for the Governing Board. 

Large amounts of time have been spent struggling over determining the 
exact nature of the Board's role and how that role should be carried 
out. The Governing Board has set for itself an ambitious task. No other repre- 
sentative body in the entire Minneapolis School system has taken on the intention 
of eventually taking r.ver the responsibilities for program decision-making usually 
held by a principal. The enormity and seriousness of the task have produced the 
kinds of problems that other groups have never had to face. 

To get help in dealing with these problems the Governing Board requested 
that the school's internal evaluator carry out an evaluation of the Board that 
could be used in a formative sense for improving the effectiveness of the Board, 
This evaluation has been carried out during .1973-74 and for this reason the author 
of this report did not further burden Board members with extra interviews for the 
purpose of getting people's reaction to the work of the Board. 

Anyone desiring further information on the Governing Board's work for the 
1973-71* school year should contact the Board about the findings of their own 
evaluation. 
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SOUTHEAST FREE SCHOOL GOVERNING BOARD 
Fact Sheet, (as of May, 197h) 

* 

Founding Date: Spring, 1/71 

Meetings; opun to public 

two to four per month 
r un i nf o rmu 1 !.y 

Method of Action: consensu.:* of rnombur.; 

Representation: each of the ni>o groupings (primary, middle, secondary) gets 

one representative for c:\ch 12 students enrolled in it 

each a^o /•roupin.^ i,v represented by t;t\ff members, parents, 
student wivh m :uoLai3 sol un the make-up of each age 
Rroiip 1 ^ -i .-J .:-"ti. 

principal ;o. .1 ..,-) 

Selection of Members: ail rncr:b*:rr j-t principal .-ire elected by their age 

raping «.:.".. i.- .'ituwncitjj tu one year terms 

Off Lc^rri : Chair: -.rs^ii, ^ !>.»■■»,* '.1 i.y ;;'>.*ird membership 
roUs.! : :ig oours^.r;/ 
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MARSHALL-U HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Purpose : T/.e Advisory Council has as its b&iic purpose the promotion of the 
eduoiiJLanaJ welfare of the students enrolled in Marshall-U High 
School, T'..e principal may seek from the Advisory Council, and the 
Council my counsel and make, recommendations to him in the formu- 

lat.on 0/ jchool priorities on pro--r:-n 5 ti:, f ;jt, and personnel. The 
roj,e or' the Council is deemed to specifically exclude operational 
decision-making. 

History : When Marshall High School and University High School merged in 1968, 
a Policy Board was established to bring together representatives from 
the University cf Minnesota, Minneapolis Public School staff at Mar- 
shall, and mer.be rs zS the cor^unity to make decisions about the new Marshall- 
UniversiV High .:ol program* Over the first few years of the merger the 
Policy Beard fc^a .A difficult to live up to this original intention. The group 
was useful as u:\ o;-on for\in for concerns to be discussed, but the balance of 
power swung to ihe public school staff and tho Policy Board found itself more 
in an advisory rele to the Marshall-U administration than in a policy making role. 

At first, people in the community thought that the Policy Board was respon- 
sible for decisions being made, some of them unpopular ones. But after a few 
years it became clear that the Board did not wield much poyer. The Board fell 
into a sort of "figure head" role during the first year of the Southeast Alter- 
natives program. As people in the community began to turn to the newly formed 
SEA-wide Southeast Council with their concerns, the Policy Board waited for an 
imminent reorganization in the Marshall-U governance situation. 

In 197-5 the contract between the University and the School District was 
redrafted, and + he University, not wishing ^o be a part of determining policy 
for the neighborhood school, was content to let the Policy Board disband. 



During the 1972-73 school year, plaining took place for a representative 
group to be .Involved in thu governance process at Marshall-U that would be more 
boardly based than the existing PTSA organization* An ad hoc committee made up 
of the principal and chairpersons of the school 1 s faculty, student, and parent 
groups worked out drafts for such a group which were brought back to the 
various groups for their approval. 

In June, 1973 a final proposal was submitted to the SEA director . This 
was approved in October, 1973 by the Southeast Council and the new Principal's 
Advisory Council began meeting in the winter of 197lu 



Present : The ©valuator feels that the MUHS Advisory Council hasn't been in 

operation long enough for members to have formed judgments about the 
Council's effectiveness. However, since the group exists to advise the 
school's principal, he was interviewed concerning his feelings about the Council 
at this time* From this, three important points were stressed: 

1) The role of the Council is different from that of the school's PTSA 
organization. The Council brings together people from a variety of 
groups including staff as well as parents and students, and gets them 
involved in dealing with issuer before decisions are made. The PTSA 
is one group represented on the Council and its main function is to 
facilitate communication between the community and decision makers, 
often communicating decisions after they have been made. This, along 
with fund raising and other school support activitiesm, make the PTSA 
valuable to the school in a role that isn't as directly involved in 
making decisions, outside of their representation on the Advisory 
Council. 

2) The Council was designed with the explicit intention of including 
people from as many different backgrounds as possible. This is 
partially reflected in the fact that 8 out of 18 Council members 
for 1973-7)4 are members of racial minority groups. 

3) Although the Council has not had time at this point to deal with too 
many issues, the effects of the group are already being felt because 
of the diverse nature of the members. Discussions have focussed on 
important issues to the school and have been lively* One issue that 
that the Council has already acted on was making recommendations to 
the 3EA Intern-il EVa.lua.tion Team concerning items on the 197U SEA 
Parent Survey for MUHS parents. These recommendations ensured that 
data from the survey concerning Marshall-U would be relevant to the 
major issues at the school. 



MARSHALL-U HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Fact Sheet (as of May, 197k) 



Founding Date: proposal completed Spring, 1973 

began operation Winter, 197k 

Meetings: open to public 
once per month 

run informally, with formal procedures used for recommendations 
Method of Action: votes taken on recommendations 



Representation: principal 

3 faculty members, as follows - 
2 from MUHS Faculty Council 
1 from MUHS Department Chairmen Council 
3 students from the MUHS Student Senate 
11 parents, as follows - 
k from MUHS PTSA 

1 who has a child in the Special Education program 

2 parents of minority students who attend Marshall-U 

through the MPS Intergroup Education program 
k others of principal's choice 
1 non-certificated employee of MUHS 

Selection of Members: representatives from the Faculty Council, Dept. Chairmen 

Council, Student Senate, PTSA, and non-certificated 
employees are chosen by their respective groups either 
through election or appointment 
principal appoints four parents at his discretion 
MPS Dept. of Intergroup Education recommends two minority 
parents 



Officers: President, Vice-President, Secretary 
elected by Council membership 



Purpose > The Southeast Council clv;:s 1^1' ^hip to the development, 

maintenance, i evaluation of . a comprehensive educational program 
for tN\ public j-h-'.ls in SouMioast. The Council is an expression 
of community involvement in school affairs and emphasizes the strong 
advisory role tjaohjrr '.Jii pironts have a ri L 'V.t t^ have in their 
public schools. While expected to operate within all legal policies 
of the Minneapolis Board of Education, the Council serves in an 
advisory role to the SEA director, with the director having the 
authority to accept or reject the Council's recommendations . 

History : The original plan for SEA contained an explicit provision for a 

temporary Steering Committee to meet regularly with the SEA director 
to begin the pro/ert whil. r \ mono permanent council was being 
established. This Committer was turned during ihe 1971-72 school year and 
later in the year wa:; discontinued w the Minneapolis superintendents approved 
the creation of a strong advijoiy group to the SEA director, namely the 
Southeast Council. After several months of discussions, the Council's consti- 
tution was approved in M,y, 197? with the support of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools Superintendent's Cabinet. 



SOUTHEAST COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 
Fact Sheet (as of May, 197h) 



Pounding Date: Spring, 1972 

Meetings: open to public 

monthly and as called 
parliamentary procedure used 

Method of Action: voting 

Representation: SEA Director 

one member from each of the following groups - 
Tuttle faculty 
Tut tie PTA 

Pratt/Motley faculty (2 members) 

Pratt/Motley PTA 

Marcy faculty 

Marcy Open School Council 

Free School faculty 

Free School Governing Board 

Marshall-U Transitional Team 

Marshall-U Sr. High faculty 

Marshall-U PTSA 

Marshall-U Principal's Advisory Council 
Marshall-U Sr. High Student Senate 

Southeast Minneapolis Planning and Coordinating Committee 

Van Cleve Community Park 

Selection of Members : all members except the SEA director are selected by their 

constituencies either by election or appointment 
(as determined by each constituent group) for one year 
members are ratified each year by the Minneapolis Board 
of Education 

Officers: President, Vice-President, Secretary 

elected by Council membership annually 



SOUTHEAST COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 

Composite viewpoint based on interviews with 

Barbara Kydd - Pratt/Motley teacher 

Timi Stevens - Marcy parent 

Les Twedell - Marshall-U High teacher 

James Kent - Southeast Alternatives director 

Nancy Mooers - Tuttle teacher 

Mark Starr - Marchall-U High .student 

All Southeast Council members interviewed saw the main function of the 
11 to be as it is described in the group's constitution: to act as an 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

advisory group to the SEA dl.-ivf.or*. Some n^cp It-, however, noted instances in 
which the Council h:-s directed its actions U> of! -. vs. The Council ha:J consid- 
ered the ways in which the .Internal Ev-.l'ist inn iv -,.m night beet prejont evaluation 
findings to the gro<p. It disbursed t!>» •.l.rvi.lopr.ont of parent involvement in 
governance at Marshall-il High when that school was forming its own Advisory 
Council. Southeast Council discussion of the issue of reorganizing the SEA 
schools for the V/th-Y'? sehtn.J year affect d th-: p L •.:••:.! ng at ouch school. One 
person believed that the Council in essence directed its actions to everyone in 
SEA by acting as a vehicle for bringing all the schools together so that people 
could know what was happening in other parts of SEA besides their own. 

An agenda committee made up uf the Council officers and the SEA director 
sets the agenda for each Council meeting. While fh's procedure gives the members 
of this committee a certain amount of power over what gets discussed at meetings, 
all people interviewed felt the agenda was always open to anyone who wanted be 
bring an issue before the group. These issues are either communicated directly 
to the Council officers or else a Council member can introduce a new issue 
during a meeting. During the past year the Council has established verbal 
reports from the SEA director find the Internal Evaluation Team r?s continuing 
agenda items to keep Council members infomred of new information available. 

As Council members each rej. resent a constituency, the reporting of Council 
business and actions is mostly carried out through members reporting back to 
their groups. Staff members on the Council give reports at the staff meetings 
in their school and community members report at their school council meetings. 
The student representative gives report:; to the Marshall-U High student senate. 
Minutes of each Council meeting are sent to all Council members and to all SEA 
staff members, though some Council members said their copies sometimes arrived 
late or not at all.. Council meetings are advertised widely through bulletins 
and articles in the SEA and individual school newsletters. 

People outside the Council, communicate their opinions .and concerns directly 



through Council members, and the SEA director keeps in constant contact with 
Council officers. Some Council members felt that the people they represented 
in the schools weren ! t overly interested in what the Council was doing and thus 
provided little feedback to be communicated at Council meetings. One person 
felt that some Council members mostly represented themselves because their con- 
stituencies didn f t express much interest. 

The feedback that Council members do get has been varied. Some people 
outside the Council see the group as very useful in its role of creating a 
unified Southeast-wide feeling. This also has its drawbacks because people 
tend to be less interested in project-wide considerations than in issues at their 
individual schools. Many people still do not have a clear understanding of the 
role of the Council and what influence the Council can have on issues. Some see 
the Council as merely a figure head organisation which doesn't have much affect 
on decisions made by the SEA director. Some schools, however, take an active 
interest in the Council f s business and use the Council as a sounding board for 
the school's viewpoints on project-wide issues that affect the school. 

Most of the Council members themselves who were interviewed believed that 
Council has had more impact than is generally assumed. The Council has played 
a significant role in a number of areas: the establishment of the SEA Teacher 
Center; the large-scale planning effort for SEA's 1973-76 program, the 
Superintendent's decision to delay the incorporation of SEA into another of the 
district's administrative areas; recommending program priorities for the Marshall- 
U Transitional Program and for SEA internal evaluation activities; establishing 
Southeast Council member observers at SEA Management Team meetings; establishing 
a procedure for evaluating the SEA director which helped stimulate schools to 
set up evaluation:; for their own administrators; and participating in the hiring 
of new school and K-l^ prorran administrators. As ha- already been mentioned* 
the Council servo:: an important communis Li on function as well. 



One problem Urn! h' : :' ro.'u.Hnd f"or; !h.!;- .incronsod involvement in the 
decision making process ia thnb some Council nonbery now find it hard to remain 
comfortable in just r,n advisory ro."lo. They find it harder to accept the idea 
that the director has the right to follow £r reject a Council recommendation* 
One member felt that since SEA war an exper u^ntal program, some experimenting 
should be done with lot*. in.! th » Council make independent decisions. The 
experience of the Southeast Council c!.o r ir"l t v illustrate;-; both the benefits and 
difficulties of increasing poopJo ! ;3 p'.ir't^' tmt ion. In thv rovernancc process. 



COMPARISON OF ISSUES HANDLED BY EACH GROUP 



The following section describes the types of issues disoussed or acted 
upon by the different advisory/governance groups. This kind of information is 
useful in two ways. First, it elaborates on the description of each group by 
indicating the nature of the business they handle. Second, an important part 
of decentralizing governance is not just the establishment of representative 
groups, but that these groups handle issues which are important to the people 
represented. 

One way to determine which issues are important is to examine the major 
intents that have been established for the Southeast Alternatives program in 
general, and that were established for the governance of each of the SEA schools, 
in the 197.1-76 SEA Comprehensive Plan . Theoretically, these intents were 
generated from input of parents and staff and represent the major areas in which 
decision making takes place, or important charges given to the advisorj/governanee 
groups . 

The information in this section will focus on the types of issues considered 
by each group and to which major intents at both the school and SEA-wide level 
these issues were related. 

The data comes from a tally of issues discussed as described in selected 
minutes of meetings held during the 1972-73 and 1973-7U school years by each 
group, and frcm the recollections of group members interviewed of which kinds 
of issues were discussed. There are some important limitations on this type of 
data . First, the minutes of only some meetings were examined and some group 
work is done outside meetings? thus some business carried out by a particular 
group may not show up on the tally. Second, it is impossible to tell from 
this method how much time was spent on an issue, which would give some indi- 
cation of its importance. Third, people's memories.? are not completely reliable, 



thdugh in general they probably do inneRl*.*** tho more important issues over those 
of lessor impact. Finally,* tho oatogoriaing of ia#ueo bv the major Intents 
to which they are related was subject to the disgreasion or the ©valuator. 

Because or these limitations , tho data has been interpretated and reported 
only in the most general, way with no attempt made to refer to speoifio quantities. 
The actual issue tally sheotts for each group are Included in Appendix 6. 

The following analysis includes Cor ouch croup four separate breakdowns t 

1) the emphasis placed on the individual school's issues 
compared with that p'Jntvd on oKA-wJ.de issues 

2) tho emphasis placed on different typos of issues as follows - 

a) program planning 

h) procedures for implementing programs or simply "running the 

school " 

c) budgeting 

d) personnel, includln*: volunteers 

3) tho empires 1; j plaeod on J.'ruo:; minting to the major intents 

o f Jon thou.-' t A 1 tomat 1 ve.j 

h) tho ercphnrts pl.aood on Laws relating to the major intents 
for governance ?it. the .:oh->ol 

News announcement;? found in group minutes wero not tallied, nor were the groups' 

own minor internal business items. 
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Emphasis Placed on Different Typos of Issues ly CEk Advisory/Governance Groups 



Type of Issue 



Marcy Pratt/Motley 
Council Coordinating 
Committee 



Tuttle 
PTA 



Free 
School 



Southeast 
Council 



Board Governing 



SEA- wide Issues 


some 


some 


some 


little 


ALL 


School Issues 


a lot 


a lot 


a lot 


a lot 




Program Planning Issues 


a lot 


some 


a lot 


a lot 


a lot 


Procedural Issues 


a lot 


a lot 


a lot 


a lot 


a lot 


Budget Issues 


some 


little 


some 


some 


some 


Personnel Issues 


some 


little 


little 


a lot 


some 



is S 

o 

% » 
S3 

CO 0) 
M 



Issues Related To Offering 
Alternatives a lot little 

Issues Related To Decen- 
tralizing Governance some some 

Issues Related to In* 
creasing Community 

Involvement s ome s ome 

Issues Related To In- 
creasing Age -Level 

Articulation a lot little 



some 



some 



some 



a lot 



some a lot 



some 



a lot 



some 



little little some 



Emphasis Placed on Different f'hirgej Hi von to SEA Ad vis cry /Governance Groups 

in Uvj 1971-76 S ? r > A ^omprohon^ivo PUn 



Marcy Prograra Charges To Marcy Council (from Plan, pp. 180-1) 



Review and revise school goals 

Enhance communication in school and to 
community 

Develop process skills for Council and 
community 

Assist in evaluation of programs 

Assist in information dissemination 
about school program 



- little 

- some 

- little 

- a lot 

- little 



Pratt/Motley Charges to Groups Such As the Pratt/Motley Coordinating Committee 
(from Plan, pp. 32-33) 

Take part in personnel decisions - little 

Take part in budget decisions - little 

Evaluate effectiveness of school 

programs - some 

Provide training in decision-making for 

school staff and community - little 



Tuttle Program Charges for Governance, Including the Tuttle PTA Board 
(from Plan , p. 91) 

Provide training in decision-making - little 

Secure human and financial resources for 

the school - a lot 

Increase community communication to the 

principal - some 

Present advice on personnel decisions - little 
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Free School Program Charges To Free School Governing Board (from Plan , p. 313) 
Testing different models of representation - some 



Facilitate communication in school and 
community 

Provide training in planning and 
decis ion-making 

-3U- 



- little 



little 



Review Minneapolis Public Schools 
policy as to how it affects the 
Free School - little 

Facilitate volunteers 1 participation in 

decision-making - little 

Train future Board members - little 

Establish committees to review aspects 

of school program - some 

Communicate with governance bodies of 

other free schools «. little 



Southeast Alternatives Program Charges to Southeast Council (from Plan, p. 22) 

Take part in recruiting and interviewing 
candidates for K-12 staff administrative 
positions - some 

Annually assess director's performance - some 

Recommend candidates for community education 
programs and act as a community education 
council - little 

Review evaluation efforts in SEA and from this make 
recommendations concerning the allocation 
of human and financial resources in SEA - little 

Monitor and review progress towards SEA 

objectives - little 

Act as an information clearing house and 

community sounding board - little 

Hold public hearings on project issues - little 



It might be noted that in general, the groups have not placed great emphasis 
on the governance charges laid out for their respective programs in the 1571-76 
SEA Comprehensive Plan. However, their time has been spent on important issues, 
some of which were undoubtedly not foreseen when the Plan was written, as 
evidenced by the fact that all groups spent more than a little time on issues 
relating to the major intents of the Southeast Alternatives program, 
(see page 33).. 
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corr.Aj-; . n <,*• iw : 'n:ty y r mv;.-.;.r.' u '.ri.KaOE of each group 

Another important part of deeeatraliiiiug governance is involving different 
kinds of people in the decision-making process. The SEA program established 
open choice of enrollment for the families in the Southeast area and some 
families outside the Southeast -area. Thus, one Indication of the extent to 
which different kinds of people are becoming involved in governance is to deter- 
mine whether pop], wt; Live outride of a programs p»t -o.'A attendance bound- 
aries have become members of the adv i s ory /governance group for. the program. 

The maps in this section show the residences of the official parent and 
student members for each of the group.; . Alternate members are not included 
though it should be noted that alternates are often very active in the affairs 
of the groups they uerve. 
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APPENDIX A 

QUESTIONS USED IN INTERVIEWS OF GROUP MEMBERS 

1) To whom does the group actually direct its actions? 

2) How are items and issues given to the group to deal with? 

3) How does the group keep constituents informed of its actions? 
h) How does the group get feedback from its constituents? 

5) How would you characterise people's reaction to th" .:r>rK of the 

jgroup? 

6) Are you satisfied that the group's work Is beneficial to whomever 

its actions are directed? 

7) What issues, in your recollection, has the group toncL&d to deal with? 
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Jere Purple 
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Rachel Levitt 
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APPENDIX 13 

••? TALLY SHEETS OF ISSUES HANDLED BY EACH GROUP 

a 

4 

"I Note: These sheets wore used bo record issues handled by each group 

I 

as recorded in minutes of meetings and as remembered by group 
... t members interviewed. Each time an iscue was mentioned it was 

recorded 'n either the total column for an '">EA le\ jl issue or 
a school level issue. Then a mark was placed .for each goal 
that the issue was related to, though some issues weren't 
related to any of the goals. 
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